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To the Members of 





The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


Oxip-Time New ENGLAND, the quarterly magazine published by the 
Society, is distributed gratis to its members. With a larger membership and 


consequent increase in income, it will be possible to render a greater service 


by increasing the size of the magazine and adding to its pictorial features, and 


also by issuing six or more numbers each year. 


To bring this about our mem- 


bers must aid us in bringing the magazine to the attention of any friend or ac- 
quaintance they believe would be interested in the work of the Society. Please 
fill in and forward to this office the nomination blank below. Your codpera- 


tion will be highly appreciated. And—do it now! Thank you. 


‘Recommendation for Membership 


in the 


Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


Life Membership, $100; Active, 


$6; Associate, $3. 


To Mr. William Sumner Appleton, Corresponding Secretary 


141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 


I nominate 


Address 


for Membership in the Society. 





eee eee ee eer eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eer eer ew eeee 


Name and address of Member. 

















Houses Owned by 


The Society for the Preservation of New England 


Antiquities 








Swett-I_stey Hovuse, 4 and 6 High Road, Newbury, Mass. 40 m. 
from Boston. On reaching Newburyport yia the Turnpike, go 
then turn sharp right at traffic 
light and go 4% m. Old Bay State road from Ipswich passes the 
door. One-room house of two floors, built before 1670 by Stephen 
Swett; hewn overhang at southern end (original front). Addi- 
Hall fireplace 10 ft. 24% ins. wide; much 
old sheathing; first newspaper in Newbury printed here; later a 


straight ahead at traffic circle; 


tions at various dates. 


tavern. 


A tea room during the summer and open at reasonable hours. 





Cooper-Frost-AUSTIN 


Mass. 3 m. from Boston; 


of Massachusetts Ave. 
house built ca. 1657, by John Cooper, deacon of the First Church 
in Cambridge. West end added later. 
chimney top; fine house of its period. Now occupied by custodian 
and shown to members and the public on Thursdays, from 2 to 
See Bulletin, No. 6, p. 10; No. 7, p. 1. 


5 p.m. 





“Scotcn’”’-BoarpMan House, Howard St., Saugus, Mass. 8 m. 
from Boston (leave Newburyport Turnpike at crossing of Saugus 
and Melrose street railway and follow tracks toward Melrose). 
Built in 1651 to house Scotch prisoners captured at the battle of 
England to work in the Saugus 
Iron Works. One of the best examples of 17th century houses 
but little altered; lean-to overhang 
early staircase and much original sheathing. 
See Old-Time New England, Vol. 12, p. 167. 


Dunbar and brought to New 


remaining in New 
ing second story; 


Open to inspection. 


England; 


House, 21 Linnaean St., 


(which 


Harrison Gray Otis House, cor. Cambridge and Lynde Streets, 
Boston. Built 1795, by Harrison Gray Otis, lawyer, orator, 
Federalist leader, Member of Congress, Mayor of Boston and 
U. S. Senator. The house, possibly designed by Bulfinch, has 
been restored and contains some fine finish. It is now the Head- 
quarters of the Society. At the rear is the historical New 
England museum of the Society. Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Closed 
Saturday, at 1 p.m. rey 25 cents. 

See Bulletin, No. 16, p. 1; Old-Time New England, Vol. 29, p. 2 


See Bulletin, No. 4, p. 1. 





SAMUEL Fow.er Hovuse, 166 High Street, Danversport, Mass. 
20 m. from Boston (leave Old Bay road at Salem; State road 
from Salem to Lawrence passes the door; leave Newburyport 
Turnpike at State Hospital for Insane). Built of brick in 1810 by 
Samuel Fowler; in original condition with much good trim and 
several interesting wall papers. Much antique furniture, se 
etc., on display. Open to visitors. See Bulletin, No. . 
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Cambridge, 
from Harvard Squ: are; to left 
leads to Lexington). Lean-to 
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Partly restored; pilastered 
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Laws House, Sharon, N. H. 67 m. from Boston, about 6 m. 
from New Ipswich and 5 m. from Peterborough. Built ca. 1800; 
a cottage originally of two rooms, later doubled in size. Open on 
occasional week ends by courtesy of the tenants. 

See Bulletin, No. 14, p. 4. 
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Houses Owned by 
The Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities 


ELEAZER ARNOLD Hovuse, Lincoln, R. I. 38 m. from Boston 
(leave Boston-Providence State road, Highland Ave., So. Attle- 
boro, and go through Valley Falls). Built ca. 1687, by Eleazer 
Arnold. A stone-end house with the best preserved stone chimney, 
with pilastered top, remaining in Rhode Island. Partly restored. 
Hall fireplace (stone) is 10 feet, 9 inches wide. Open to visitors. 

See Bulletin, No. 19, p. 1; also No. 20, p. 4 


+. 











ABRAHAM Browne Howse, 562 Main Street, Watertown, Mass. 
6 m. from Boston (about three- -quarters of a mile beyond Water- 
town Square on road towards Waltham). Built ca. 1698 by 
Abraham Browne, Jr. One-room house of two floors (later en- 
larged) contains only original 3-part casement window frame 
known in New England. House restored and occupied by a cus- 
todian. Open to visitors. 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 11, p. 24; Vol. 30, p. 67. 





Quincy Memoriat, Litchfield, Conn. 175 m. from Boston, in 
central western Connecticut. This house, known as “Ardley,” 
was built in 1904 by Miss Mary Perkins Quincy, who devised it 
to the Society in 1922, with an endowment. Subject to possible 
private use during one life, the building may later be maintained 
as an historic center for family heirlooms and collections of lace, 
with class rooms for ane making. Occupied by a custodian; no 
admittance. See Old-Time New England, Vol. 13, p. 177. 








Conant House, Townsend Harbor, Mass. 45 m. from Boston, 
on Lunenburg road, 100 yards from State road between Groton 
and Townsend; left turn % mile after entering Townsend Har- 
bor from Groton. Begun about 1720 by John Conant; later en- 
larged as a tavern. Early sheathing, examples of stenciled dado, 
hinged partition between parlors. Privately owned and occupied, 
but the Society owns the reversion. Admission only by arrange- 
ment with the owner. Address: The Mansion House, Townsend 
Harbor, Mass. See Old-Time New England, Vol. 12, p. 164. 








Jackson House, Portsmouth, N. H. 60 m. from Boston (the 
house is located on Jackson Hill St. on “Christian Shore,” 4 
mile from the railroad station, just off the road to Dover). Built 
ca. 1664, by Richard Jackson and supposed to be the oldest 
house in Portsmouth. A picturesque house but little altered. 
The ends and lean-to are additions. For admission, apply at ad- 
joining house. Closed Sundays. 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 15, p. 25. 














CHAPLIN-CLARKE House, Bradferd St., Rowley, Mass. 35 m. 
trom Boston, about half-way between the Newburyport Turn- 
pike (turn off at the ‘“‘Four Corners’’) and the Old Bay road 
(turn off % mile from Rowley Common). Built ca. 1671, by 
Joseph Chaplin, and is the oldest house now standing in Rowley 
House embedded in the hillside, cellar at one end on first floor, 
lean-to roof, and two overhangs at one end. Open to visitors. 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 16, p. 98. 

































































Suort Hovse, 33 High Road, Newbury, 
ton. On reaching Newburyport via the Turnpike, go straight 
ahead at traffic circle; then turn sharp right at traffic light and 
go 4% m. Old Bay State road from Ipswich passes the door. Two- 
story, wooden house, both ends of brick, built after 1732; fine 
entrance doorway, much panelled woodwork in interior, all very 
nearly in original condition. Open during summer. 


Houses Owned by 
The Society for the Preservation of New England 








Samvuet Stetson House, Hanover Centre, 
After passing Queen Anne Corner, 
to Plymouth, take the first right-hand road. Originally a one- 
1694, it was enlarged before 1716 by 
to its present size. 
It is to contain a room fitted up as 


Boston. 


room house built about 
“Drummer” 


Samuel Stetson, 
restored and to be furnished. 
a Briggs family memorial. Open to visitors. 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 19, p. 91 








Cot. Jonn Tuacuer House, Yarmoutiiport, 
corner of King’s 
nucleus of this house was built about 1680. 


Boston, 


1929. Open to inspection. 


Highway 


Antiquities 


Crocker House, Main Street, Barnstable, Mass. 73 m. from 
Boston. Two-story pitch-roof wooden house built about 1754, be- 
queathed to the Society by Mrs. Julia G. Crocker, with an en- 
dowment of $10,000. House furnished with much antique furni- 
ture. In charge of a custodian and open during summer months. 





Mass. 40 m. from Bos- 





Repecca Nurse House, 1409 Pine St., Danvers, Mass. 19 m. from 
Boston (the house is off Pine St., near the Tapleyville railroad 
station). Built in 1678 by Francis Nurse, whose wife Rebecca 
was hanged as a witch in 1692, during the $ Salem witchcraft de- 
lusion. The house has been restored and is ‘equipped with inter- 
esting furnishings of its period. Open to visitors. 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 19, p. 90. 


Mass. 25 m. from 
on the direct road 


Now carefully 





TrIstRAM CorFin House, 14 High Road, Newbury, Mass. 40 m. 
from Boston. On reaching Newburyport via the Turnpike, go 
straight ahead at traffic circle; then turn sharp right at traffic light 
and go % m. Old Bay State road from Ipswich passes the door. 
The ell of the house is supposed to have been built about 1651. 
Former home of Joshua Coffin, historian of Newbury. In 1735, 
according to tradition, the centenary of the town was celebrated 
before this house. Open during the summer 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 20, p. 3; Vol. 27, p. 69. 








Mass. 76 m. from 
and Thacher Lane. The 
Gift of a member in 
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Editorial Miscellany 


HE article and drawing in this issue showing the old garden beside the Captain 

Thomas Bennett House in Fairhaven, Massachusetts, is the first of what we 
hope may be a series of articles recording old garden designs, and especially those 
associated with properties owned by the Society. Fully three-fourths of these prop- 
erties had gardens, of greater of less importance, at or about the time they came into 
the possesssion of the Society. In some cases thev had not been cultivated for some 
years previously, and in every instance they have suffered from neglect during these 
last war vears. 

Wherever it is still possible to trace the pattern of the old layout, an endeavor 
will be made to draw the garden plan, and it may even be possible, in some cases, 
to gather some data as to the planting formerly used in the flower beds. In several 
of the gardens, box remnants definitely indicate the plan,—and in others there 
still remain shrubs to mark the intersections of paths or garden limits. 

In one or two instances the abandoned gardens were plowed up, without main- 
taining any record of their dimensions, location or plan. The Fairhaven pattern had 
fortunately been thoroughly marked by deeply set brick bordering the paths, and 
its being sunken thirty inches below the house lawn had prevented roots of sur- 
rounding shrubbery from heaving these borders, and thus its pattern was maintained. 

Not the least import of these records lies in their relation to the house and the 
property or street lines, of which the garden shown in this issue is a significant ex- 
ample. 


To the Editor, O.v-Timret New ENGLAND 


Answering Dr. Harold Bowditch’s inquiry on page 66 of the January issue, con- 
cerning the meaning of the world “twilight” in old descriptions and inventories, | 
suggest that it is a phonetic spelling of “‘toilet,”—a girl who “worked twilights,”” no 
doubt was. making covers for a “toilet” —or dressing table. The original should be 
consulted to ascertain what is really written. It is probably “tuilight.” 

That kind of small table, with a mirror on a stand upon it, was much used former- 
ly, and is still much used in England (there it almost always is placed directly in 
front of a window, usually showing the unfinished back of the mirror,—like an ugly 
idol,—facing outward! ) 

This meaning should be understandable, if we remember that in those days “buf- 
fet’’ was spelled “‘beaufat,”” and a “‘tea-trait” retains the English pronunciation of 
“trait” as if it were French. Remember also that a “‘w” is a “double u” or “oo,” and 
vou get the syllables “‘too-i-lit,” or “lite.” The Irish still say “tylit.”” Our ancestors 
were very well educated,—they could always spell anything in a number of ways! 

The reference to the word in Scott’s novel of “‘Woodstock”’ seems to me to be an 
altogether different use of the word. Here Everard awakes in a dimly-lit room and 
it becomes a “twilight room,’’—for it had that quality of light in it. This use of the 
word occurs frequently in literature. 


Of course, | cannot prove this to be what is meant by “twilight table,”’ but it al- 
most amounts to a certainty, I believe. 


DonaLp MacponaLp MIL.Lar, 
370 Underhill Ave., New York 61 
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Fig. 1. A Group of Old Silhouettes of George and Lucy Beers Smith, 
and their family of seven children 
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George Smith of Stratford, Connecticut 
Some Relics from his Family 


By H. MonmMoutrH SMITH 


ANY years ago as a child at the 
“rummaging age” I used to 
come across some odd looking 

pieces of old paper with faces of people 
that showed up against a black silk back- 
ground, My father explained to me that 
they were silhouettes of my great grand- 
father George Smith of Stratford, Con- 
necticut, and his family. My interest 
ended at that point, to be revived when I 
ore w older. ‘These nine silhouettes ( Fig. 
1) have been mounted, and an account of 
some of the articles that at one time be- 
longed to George Smith and his children, 
and are now in my possession, may be of 
interest. 

George Smith was born in Smithtown, 
Long Island, December 20, 1749, and 
was the great-great-grandson of Richard 
Smith, patentee of Smithtown. He mar- 
ried Sarah, daughter of Samuel and Sarah 
Wetmore Beers of Stratford, Connecti- 
cut, October 4, 1781. Both are buried in 
Stratford. He probably held some prop- 
erty in Smithtown or Huntington, Long 
Island, for there is in my possession a wax 





impression of ‘The Great Seal of the State 
of New York of 1777 that came from his 
family and which apparently was attached 
to some deed of transfer that has since 
been lost. In Stratford he maintained a 
tide-mill until the death of his first child, 
when he sold the mill and moved to New 
York. Later he returned to Stratford, 
where he died and, as stated above, is 
buried. 

His first child, George Beers Smith, 
was born in Smithtown, Long Island, Oc- 
tober 21, 1782. He was killed at the age 
of fifteen while shutting down the gates of 
the tide-mill. No one was present at the 
time as his parents were both away for the 
day. A letter in my possession from 
George Smith to his brother-in-law, Wil- 
liam Pitt Beers, a lawyer in Albany under 
date of February 20, 1790, tells in detail 
of his return home and the discovery of 
the boy pinned against the stone-wall of 
the sluice by the gate and his efforts to 
save the child. He opens his letter with the 
sentence “It is now three months that I 
have mourned the loss of a darling son 


75 
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and during the whole time I have not be- 
fore now been able to summon up the 
resolution to address you on the subject.” 

Lucy Elizabeth was born in Hunting- 
ton, Long Island, August 15, 1784. She 
never married and died in Fairfield in 
1865. Her silhouette appears as the second 
child. 

Laura Ann, the second daughter, was 
born in Huntington, Long Island, No- 
vember 20, 1786 and died in Fairfield in 
1865. She never married, and the two 
sisters lived together in Fairfield for many 
years. 

George Smith’s sister-in-law, Sarah 
Beers, married Colonel David Burr of 
Fairfield, October 4, 1781. They had one 
child, a daughter, Julia, who died at the 
age of nineteen. This young daughter, 
Julia, possessed some artistic and literary 
talent and painted on silk the scene shown 
in Fig. 4, of mourners weeping at the 
graves of her aunt Lucy Beers Smith, wife 
of George Smith, and of her uncle Wil- 
liam Pitt Beers, in the burying-ground of 
Stratford. There is also in my possession a 
poem by Julia Burr, dedicated as follows: 

“To Mrs Sarah Wetmore on the death 
of her husband by a friend, Dec. 21, 
1798.” A few extracts follow :— 


“Ah madam, why dost thou mourn and weep 
Because your friend has fallen asleep? 
In Jesus gone to his endless rest 
To lean on the paternal breast.” 


“His sorrows and his pains are o’er 
He’s reached fair Canaan’s peaceful shore 
And changed his mournful notes to sing 
The boundless love of Zion’s king.” 


“You have no cause to mourn for him 
Who’se doubtless reached his heavenly home 
But for yourself and children dear 
No wonder if you shed a mournful tear.” 


There are fourteen verses in all to this 
poem, which closes with the lines: 


“All tears shall then be wiped away 
The lamb wil! lead to pastures gay 
Beside the gentle rivulets side 
Where chrystal waters forever glide.” 


Little Julia was probably fourteen years 
old when she penned these comforting 
lines to Mrs. Wetmore. 

Another poem of this child describes 
the beauties of Fairfield and a visitor’s 
walk along the shore in these lines: 


To FAIRFIELD 


“Below him he beholds with pleasing mood 
The agitated dark blue rolling flood 
No boistrous winds compel the surf to roar 
Nor make them beat and chafe the sandy shore 
But gentle zephyers from the shining west 
Disturbe the main and shake its billowy breast. 
With pleasure filled, he now admiring sees 
The swelling sails caught by the western 

breeze 

The noble vessels on the briney tide 
With pinnions high before him proudly ride. 
The lighthouse on the rocks securely stands, 
To guide the mariner off the rocks and sands, 
Long Island’s mountains, hills and arid beach 
Now burnished by the Sun’s extended reach.” 


and so on for many more lines, and closes: 


“Here would I live and here I long to dwell 
Fairfield!, my lovely village, fare the well.” 


Among these old letters are several 
from Colonel Burr to his wife and to his 
brother-in-law, George Smith. Writing 
from Boston in 1792 he tells his wife that 
“business will take me to Newbury Port” 
and “expects the trip will take me 4 days.” 
He “keeps his horse in excellent condi- 
tion”; he has seen the list of prizes in the 
Endfield Falls Lottery “ so you will clear 
about 10/—”’ In a letter to his wife, care 
of George Smith “Chatham Street cor- 
ner of Green Street” he tells of “eating 
fried oysters” and the “melancholy news 
that last Thursday Capt. Smedley and his 
Wife rode down on the beach and Mrs. 
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Smedley was taken witha fitofthe Numb hold two and I begin to tire of laying 
Palsy.” The “weather is fine and cool, alone.” 

things smell sweet, rather more agreeable The Colonel “crossed the Sound on 
than your stinky socks” and wishes for some business,” a storm held him there 
her return as “my bed is large enough to five days, but “I got into a small clean 
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his Fig. 2. Besk of Beacon Oliver Tietmore, with Portrait 
rs. Of of Emily THetmore Smith 


AND HER SAMPLER, THE COMMISSION OF SURGEON’S MATE CHARLES R, SMITH, 
U.S. N. AND THE ROCKING CHAIR OF LUCY ELIZABETH SMITH 
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Fig. 3. Chest of Drawers of George Smith, 
with other family objects 
THE COPPER LUSTRE PITCHER AND CASTLEFORD WARE TEAPOT OF LUCY 
ELIZABETH SMITH. SILHOUETTES OF SAMUEL BEERS SMITH AND HIS WIFE, 
EMILY WETMORE SMITH. THE SAMPLER OF RUBY BREWSTER, SISTER OF SARAH 
BREWSTER WETMORE, AND A MIRROR BELONGING TO EMILY WETMORE SMITH 
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tavern and amused myself in walking 
about and while there I purchased a small 
keg of excellent vinegar, 8 gal. for g/d. 
[ did not begrudge the money.” 

The only reference to the politics of 
the time is in a letter from Laura to her 
sister Lucy from New York. She writes 
“We had a great parade here yesterday. 
Mr. Jay, the new Gouvernor some peo- 
ple call him was conducted into town 
from the northward by a great number 
of Gentlemen there were forty-nine car- 
riages a great many horses and footmen 
with the firing of Cannon and illumina- 
tions and fireworks in the evening. They 
did not pass the door but I had a pretty 
good sight of them, they turned down 


Queen Street so through the lower streets 
and passed Govenor Clinton’s door on 
purpose to mortify him, I suppose.” 

Julia Burr writes to her cousin Laura 
Smith from the Convent of St. Lawren- 
tina, “* 
party. I am going in a Hack all the law- 
yers in town go in Gigs.” “William 


Tomorrow is to be our famous 


Howland and Evelina Dimon are going 
in Mr. Howland’s chaise with Black 
Charles on behind.” These letters are 
dated in the early 1790’s and show that 
the background of our ancestor’s inter- 
ests was much the same as that of today. 
Colonel Burr was in the Connecticut 
State Militia and there are in my posses- 
sion his commissions as Major of the 4th 





Fig. 4. A Painting on Silk, by Julia Burr, a niece of George Smith 
SHOWING THE FAMILY WEEPING AT THE GRAVES OF HER AUNT, LUCY BEERS SMITH, AND OF 
HER UNCLE, WILLIAM PITT BEERS, IN THE STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT, BURYING GROUND 
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Regiment, dated November 2, 1786, and 
as Lieutenant Colonel of the 4th under 
date of November 2nd, 1792, both signed 
by Samuel Huntington as Governor of 
Connecticut. 
sword belonging 


\ silver-hilted dress-parade 
to Colonel Burr 
in my possession, which bears a “discharge 
mark” on its hilt that places it as of 1780, 
under the wardenship of Henri Clavel of 
the Paris Mint. In my boyhood days this 
sword was a plaything and during a his- 


1S also 


trionic attempt at Macbeth a cousin gave 
it such a whack with a baseball bat that 
ten inches was broken off the blade. My 
father never let us boys play with it again. 

On the death of their daughter Julia, 
Colonel and Mrs. Burr adopted Mrs. 
Burr’s niece Laura Anna Smith, and 3 
was she who inherited the Burr articles 
which then passed to her sister Lucy. 

The fourth child of George Smith was 
Henry Monmouth Smith, 1788-1870, 
who died and is buried in Fairfield. He 
was a broker in New York until the later 
years of his life. 


The fifth child was Samuel Beers 
Smith, 1790-1843, my grandfather. He 


married Emily Wetmore of Middletown 
whose home at™ Staddle Hill was built by 
Judge Seth Wetmore in 1746 and is de- 


scribed in S. P. N. E. A. “Bulletin” No. 
7, Vol. V, December, 1914. Her 
parents were Deacon Oliver and Sarah 
Brewster Wetmore. From Emily Wet- 
more Smith come a number of Wetmore 
relics, Deacon Oliver’s desk, her sampler, 
her picture and a silhouette of herself and 
husband, a bird’s-eye maple tipping table 


2, page 


and a breakfast table, mour ning rings, and 
many other articles some of which are 
shown in the illustrations on pages 77 and 
78 (Figs. 2 and 2). 

Charles R. Smith and Charlotte were 
twins born in New York in 1793. Char- 
lotte never married and died in Fairfield 
in 1841. Charles became a 
Mate in the U.S. Navy. His commission, 
signed by President Munroe under date 
of March 28, 1820, is in my possession. 
He served on the U.S. S. Cyane off the 
West Africa coast and at the navy yards 
of Philadelphia and New York. He died 
of consumption at the age of twenty-nine, 
and is buried in Stratford. His two sea- 
man’s chests with spliced rope handles are 
now in the possession of the Middlesex 
County Historical Society in Middletown, 
Connecticut. 

*“Staddle Hill” name of a School 


district —- the word meaning “Sapling.” 


Surge yn’s 


was the 


A ote on the Public Recreational Garden in England 


The formal type of Garden design was 
brought into England from Italy and 
France, although employed upon a much 
smaller scale. The public gardens at 
Vauxhall, on the south bank of the 
Thames at Lambeth, were laid out as 
early as 1661 as New Spring Gardens,— 
becoming at once the favorite recreation- 
al resort of London. They were greatly 
enlarged about 1732, and continued pop- 
ular until after 1850. 

Ranelagh Gardens were laid out be- 


fore 1700, but not opened to the general 
public until 1742. Discontinued early in 
1800, some portions still remain as part 
of the Chelsea Hospital grounds. Cre- 
morne nearby was started about 1750, 
re atly beautified by Viscount Cremorne 
1725-1812), and used for public rec- 
reation as late as 1877. 

Boston had its Washington Gardens 
from about 1800,0n Tremont( then Com- 
mon Street) extending to Winter Street, 
but by 1830 the area was all built over. 
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The Sunken Garden at the Captain Thomas Bennett House, 
Fairhaven, Mass. 


By FRANK CHOU’ 


ARLY records of the New Eng- 
land colonists show that they 
came to this country carrying 
seeds or cuttings, so that they would be 
able to set out the rudiments of a garden 
immediately on their arrival. ‘This was an 
integral part of their heritage. ... Every 
English cottage, however small, posseiaed 
r herbs, with a 
few vegetables and ite Leve wn shrubs. 
Few English cottages but had a front- 


its carden of ‘ ‘simples’ ; 


vard garden or path border of flowering 
plants, many dating from Elizabethan 
times. So it was natural to continue these 
plantings, from the very first settlement 
periods; while by the second or third gen- 
eration the cultivation of a garden was 
accepted as being as much a part of the 
household chores as the care of the furni- 
ture within its walls. 

In another generation or so, and cer- 
tainly by 1700, no dwelling of any im- 
portance, either.in town or country, but 
had a well laid out flower garden, often 
of considerable extent, in addition to the 
ever-present and increasingly larger veg- 
etable and herb plots. By the latter part 
of that century, the layouts of the grounds 
of the better class New E ngland dwell- 
ings provided for gardens of more formal 
and pretentious plans, often of consider- 
able size. 

This more formal style of garden had 
been developed at a still earlier period in 
the southern colonies, and we can see at 
Mt. Vernon, how the vegetable garden— 
laid out at about the time of the Revolu- 
tion—balanced in formal plan the flower 
and rose gardens, both sections of the 
grounds being equally well bordered and 
bounded by walls and hedges, and beds 


‘EAU BROWN 


edged by box or some equally accepted 
border planting 

‘These more formal plantings had been 
influenced by the extensive French gar- 
den layouts of Le Notre and his predeces- 
sors, and their ideas had crossed the chan- 
nel and heen employed on many large 
private and public English parks, so that 
even the ordinary populace had become 
acquainted with these formal garden 
treatments. 

‘The preponderance of early American 
gardens is suggested by the fact th: at, of 
the forty-one dwellings now owned by 
the Society, thirty-one are known to have 
had gardens; though in a number of 
cases they have since disappeared, or been 
on parts of the property that have been 
sold off and developed for other purposes. 
In at least two cases the existing gardens 
are of no great age,—but at ““Beauport” 
the whole property isarecent development 
employed as a museum of older things, 
and in the other case, the present garden 
took the place of an older planting,— 
while in two other instances the dwellings 
have been moved from older sites. 

No records exist to help in establishing 
a date for the layout of the garden at the 
Capt. Thomas Bennet House at Fair- 
haven, Massachusetts, which is shown by 
a measured plan and some photographs in 
‘The house was built in 1810, 
and many improvements made a little 
later, probably about 18320. It is possible 
that the sunken garden may have been 
laid out at about that time, as it evidently 
was arranged to occur in a low area on the 
estate, at the side of the house, and be- 
tween a very old mulberry tree and the 
front street, which may have been leveled 
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and graded at about that same time. 

It is separated from the street by a nar- 
row space, back of a low wall, which 1s 
filled with shrubbery. The side of the gar- 
den nearest the house is about twelve feet 
from the side porch to the hedge, which is 
only thirty inches high around three sides 
of the garden, and a couple of feet higher 
on the side away from the house, where 
another planting of shrubbery in a com- 
paratively narrow strip along that edge of 
the property helps to shut it off from the 
next adjoining dwelling. This arrange- 
ment provides privacy for the garden 
area, increased by its lowering of two and 
a half feet below the surrounding ground 
level, which also provides a better oppor- 
tunity to overlook its area from either the 
porch or the windows of the house itself. 

Up to about 1940 the garden beds had 
been kept up, but since that time they 
gradually had been allowed to grow up in 
grass, until this spring, when starting to 
clear up the sunken area so the grass 
could be cut,—the brick edgings along the 
old grass paths were uncovered, and the 
pattern of the layout was disclosed. ‘The 
photographs taken from the house look- 


ing down upon the garden show it with 
the beds about half dug out. 

The view looking toward the garden 
entrance, at the end opposite the street, 
shows a part of the mulberry tree, some 
branches of which were twisted and near- 
ly leveled by the hurricane of a few years 
ago, and the slate-stone steps, supported 
on risers of small cobblestones, with still 
surviving traces of the filling of their 
crevices with rock plants. Of the old rose 
archway that stood over the entrance, the 
two post uprights still survive, along with 
the shoots of the old climbing roses. ‘The 
circular part of the wooden arch has dis- 
appeared, but its shape is preserved by the 
heavier rose shoots, still intertwined with 
the curved metal mesh strip that former- 
ly covered the wooden arch top pieces. 

The small SIZe of the area has been en- 
hanced by the simplicity of the pattern of 
its layout, while the preponderance of 
green provided by the grass paths, as well 
as the flower planted beds, establish the 
attractive color contrasts and cool appeal 
that the best intimate gardens always sup- 
ply, adding an outdoor living room for 
the use and enjoyment of its occupants. 








EMBERS of the Society will re- 


call that there has always been 





uncertainty as to the architect of 
its headquarters, the first Otis house. ‘This 
was because few records concerning sin- 
vle private houses designed by Charles 
Bulfinch have ever been found. He took 
pride in his larger public buildings, but 
neglected recording the private residences 
for friends or business associates, which 
receive but casual reference in such rec- 
ords and correspondence as have survived. 

We know he was, between his gradua- 
tion in 1781 and departure for his Euro- 
pean tripin June, 1785, aclerk for Joseph 
Barrell, merchant and family friend, dur- 
ing which time he made ° 
of his” ( Barrell’s) 
(his own family’s) “‘dwelling house, and 


‘improvements 
aa ’) 
estate and on our 


the houses of some friends.” This iS noted 
in his own hand and, continuing, he wrote 
1787 he 


“passed a season of leisure, pursuing no 


that returning from abroad in 


business but giving gratuitous advice in 
architecture,” —impliedly, to his friends! 

As a Selectman—from March of 1791 
to March, 1795—and Chairman, from 
March, 1799 until his departure for 
Washington in December, 1817, he con- 
tributed further gratuitous service, as 
architect, to friends and public,—includ- 
ing the enlargement of Faneuil Hall in 
1805. He tells us of work on churches 
and public structures, but nothing of his 
residential designs except as we learn of 
his realty ventures, in the “rows” of 
houses he built,—the ““Tontine Crescent” 
and “‘Franklin Place” properties of 1793 
and 1794; the four houses on Park Street 
in 1805, or the nineteen houses of “‘Col- 
onnade Row,” on Tremont Street, ex- 
tending from West to Avery Streets, in 
IS11 and 1812. 





The First Harrison Gray Otis Bouse, Boston, 
and its Architect 


His many recently discovered draw- 
ings for the Maine State Capitol show 
meticulous care, even to working out the 
stone jointing of the facades, or the road- 
way approach curbings,—but no such rec- 
ords have ever been found on the dwell- 
ings he is believed to have drawn for his 
friends. ‘he custom of the time was to 
specify many details by reference to work 
already executed, such as “‘the Lutheran 
windows, as in Mr. Morton’s house”’ or 
‘The fasteners hinges &c of the doors to 
conform to those in the Faneuil Hall 
Market.” (This last from Bulfinch’s 
handwritten specification for the Boylston 
Market, 1500. ) 

The attribution of the Harrison Gray 
Otis houses to Bulfinch has rested large- 
ly upon the close business association of 
the two principals,—along with the fact 
that the houses all show some of the char- 
acteristics expected of a Bulfinch design. 
For some reason, his relation to the sec- 
ond Otis house (85 Mt. Vernon; 1800) 
and the third (45 Beacon St.; 1805- 
1806) is usually accepted as better estab- 
lished than to the first (141 Cambridge 
St.; 1796). 

In Mr. Charles A. Place’s book, 
Charles Bulfinch, Architect and Citi- 
zen, published by Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
1925, he writes “the small sketch in one 
of Bulfinch’s books of a front elevation” 
is ““very close to what we find in the house 
today, now the headquarters of the So- 
ciety for the Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities. ‘There also is another 
very similar sketch in color found in the 
Otis papers,” the “inscription upon the 
drawing reads ‘Designed by C. Bulfinch 
about 1796, for Copley land and except- 
ing the second story windows, precisely 
the front of what Mr. H. G. Otis called 
85 
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The Brick House in Lynde and Chamber 
Street.’ ” Tt is here reproduced by permis- 
sion of the publishers. 

The existing house at 141 Cambridge 
Street does not have the second story win- 
dows extending to the floor, their iron 
balconies, nor the decorative panels shown 
above them. It does POSssess two small 
dormers to light the attic, and an ellipti- 
cal porch, added later, over the doorway 
treatment shown. The wooden cornice 
drawn in this sketch now remains only 
on a small section of the rear elevation, 
but even the unusual “stilting” of the up- 
per part of the Palladian Hall window 1s 
suggested in this drawing. Mr. Place also 
states in his text (p. 167 ) that the first Otis 
House “was sold for $18,400, and the 
second for $2 2,954, pe yssession of the latter 
to be given June 1, 1806.”” While in still 
another reference (on p. 152) he adds 
that “‘a letteramong the Otis papers de- 


termines the date of sale of his first house 
in Cambridge Street as a little prior to 
January 25, 1801.” 

“Direct evidence of the association of 
Bulfinch with Mason and Otis and with 
the Copley purchase” including the top 
and parts of the west slope of Beacon Hill 
“rests on his deposition November 14, 
18 36, that in 1794 he was interested in 
a parcel of land extending from Beacon 
Street, north,” and he had signed “the 
agreement between Samuel Cabot, John 
Singleton Copley’s agent and Mason, 
Otis, Bulfinch, Joseph Woodward, and 
William Scollay, dated June 17, 1795,” 


are Actual ownership by Bulfinch in any 
of the Copley land does not appear after 
1796, when “William Scollay and 


Charles Bulfinch released to Mason and 
Otis title to certain lots in the Zachariah 
Phillips pasture which extended north of 
the Copley land.”’ 
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Recently Established Federal BHistoric Sites 


By Sruart BARTLETT 


HE passage of the Historic Sites 

Act by Congress in 1935 gave 

the National Park Service au- 
thority to accept, under certain estab- 
lished conditions, the custody and main- 
tenance of important historic structures or 
sites associated with historical events in 
the records of our past. The need for such 
an act was the result of a number of fac- 
tors. Chief among these was the fact that 
many special acts seeking to preserve lo- 
cally important historical or archaeological 
areas were being individually sponsored 
and pressed upon Congress; other areas 
and structures of similar importance had 
been transferred from other Departments 
to the National Park Service and the 
work of the Historic American Buildings 
Survey was uncovering information re- 
garding many old and important historic 
structures in many little known localities 
throughout the United States. 

The act was one of constructive legis- 
lation supplying a process for the conser- 
vation, repair, and maintenance of struc- 
tures as well as areas associated with the 
history of our country. To prevent any 
happenstance and unconsidered process of 
selection, there has been set up a very 
thorough system of study and research, 
under an Advisory Board of eminent 
scholars representing the various fields of 
archaeology, architecture, history, wel- 
fare and park planning. While it may ap- 
pear from any merely local viewpoint that 
the sites first being set up are not based 
upon any well-thought-out and long- 
range plan, it will eventually be found 
that the selective processes follow a weil 
conceived and definite pattern even 


though its meshes may not be at first ap- 
parent. 
Before this act was signed by the Presi- 





dent on August 2, 1935, many areas 
comprising our national parks and bat- 
tlefields had already been set apart and 
placed under the administration of the 
National Park Service. It was therefore 
natural to place this new program under 
the same custody, especially as that Serv- 
ice had already demonstrated a highly de- 
veloped sense of responsibility in the care 
and administration of the areas already 
under its supervision. 

During the first ten years of the life of 
this Act, a large number of surveys have 
been made and a very comprehensive 
study carried on in many of the special 
fields intended to be covered by this au- 
thority. Surveys and appraisals of numer- 
ous structures and sites have been re- 
quested from many different groups and 
sections of the country and nearly a thou- 
sand locations have been tentatively listed 
for further study. ‘To date the Secretary 
of the Interior has approved the designa- 
tion of the following seventeen different 
sites recommended by the National Ad- 
visory Board: 

Fort Raleigh National Historic Site, 
popularly known as ““The Lost Colony,” 
on Roanoke Island, North Carolina. This 
is Where Sir Walter Raleigh attempted to 
locate an English settlement between 
1585 and 1587. 

Jamestown Island in Virginia, where 
in 1607 the first permanent English set- 
tlement in the United States was estab- 
lished. 

Gloria Dei (Old Swedes’) Church 
National Historic Site, in Philadelphia, a 
church structure dating from about 1700. 

San José Mission National Historic 
Site at San Antonio, Texas. Established 
in 1720, this is one of the most outstand- 
ing examples of the frontier Spanish 
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church settlements in the Southwest. 

St. Paul’s Church National Historic 
Site, at Mount Vernon, New York. An 
architecturally fine structure at East- 
chester intimately associated with the Bill 
of Rights and built in 1765 upon the 
foundations of an earlier church erected 
in 1665. 

Hopewell Village National Historic 
Site, near Birdsboro, Pennsylvania, one of 
the finest examples of American eight- 
eenth- and early nineteenth-century iron 
making villages. 

Independence Hall National Historic 
Site, in Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia. Started in 1732, this building was 
the scene of the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Federal Hall Memorial National His- 
toric Site in New York. This is the loca- 
tion where Washington took the oath of 
office as President and where the Govern- 
ment under the Constitution 
launched. 

The Salem Maritime National His- 
toric Site in Massachusetts. Included in 
this important maritime group are the 
Salem Custom House (1519), the Derby 
House (ca. 1760) and wharf, and the 
Gen. Hawkes House (1801). 

The Old Philadelphia Customs House 
National Historic Site, Philadelphia. De- 
signed by Benj. Latrobe and constructed 
under the supervision of Wm. Strickland 
the building was started in 1819 and 
completed in 1824 as the Second Bank of 
the United States. The building was until 
recently, the Philadelphia Custom House. 

The Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial at St. Louis, Missouri, covers 
approximately 80 acres along the Miss- 
issippi River and commemorates the 


Was 


Louisiana Purchase of 1803 and west- 
ward expansion of the United States. In- 
cluded in the site is an Old Court House 





dating from 1839-1862. 

The McLoughlin House National 

Historic Site at Oregon City, Oregon, 
commemorates the work of an important 
official of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
aiding early immigration. ‘The dwelling, 
dating only from 1846, is curiously remi- 
niscent of the architecture of New Eng- 
land of nearly a century earlier. 
National Battlefield Park 
commemorating the Civil War battle- 
field of Bull Run and the Atlanta Cam- 
paign National Historic Site in Georgia, 
marks five small areas associated with 
Sherman’s famous march to the sea. 

The Vanderbilt Mansion National 
Historic Site at Hyde Park, New York 1s 
representative of the palatial American 
residence and is associated with the ““Gay 
Nineties” period. ‘The buildings were de- 
signed for Frederic W. Vanderbilt by 
McKim, Mead & White. 

The two most recent additions include 
the old Hudson River Dwelling of the 
late President Roosevelt at Hyde Park 
and the Old Jewish Synagogue at New- 
port, Rhode Island. The former, which 
was enlarged and rebuilt by the Presi- 
dent’s mother about 1915, includes many 
of the appurtenances of the old 1860 
farmstead, including its barns and out- 
buildings, as well as the cedar hedged 
garden in which the late President is 
buried. The latter, designated “The 
Touro Synagogue National Historic Site” 
was designed by Peter Harrison, built 
1759-1762, and described in the last issue 
of O_tp- Time New ENGLAND. 

The task of selecting and designating 
national historic sites is not completed. 
Eventually, the National Park Service 
expects to commemorate the outstanding 
achievements in the development and 
growth of this nation in terms of signifi- 
cant historic properties. 


Manassas 








Beaver in Southern WY ermont* 


By THERON STAPLES 


NE day last fall, while going up a 

fair sized brook that ran through 

thick alders with a scattering of 
poplar, the way was barred by a curious- 
looking structure. There could be no ques- 
tion but that it was a beaver dam. Back 
of the dam was a small pond half filled 
with growing alders and in amongst them 
was a beaver house. All around were 
sions of strange activity ; dozens of oddly 
cut stumps and recently felled poplar 
trees. It would be an active beaver colony 
and judging by the size of the dam and of 
the house, as well as by the extent of the 
logging operations, it had been in existence 
for five or six years. 

The object of these logging operations 
by the beaver is to provide their winter’s 
food supply. 

‘This beaver colony iS located in the un- 
organized town of Somerset, which at 
present is a restricted area, as the New 
England Power Co. has a dam located 
there. The beaver dam is on a brook bear- 
ing the and definitely local 
name of “Tub Cover” and empties into 
the east side of Somerset pond about a half 


exclusive 


mile above the Company dam. 

‘The township of Somerset is located 
about twenty-eight miles northwest of 
Brattleboro and roughly twenty miles 
north of the Massachusetts line. It is 
reached by following the “Molly Stark” 
trail, running from Brattleboro to Benn- 
ington, and turning off on the Somerset 
road at Searsburg, about seven miles west 
of Wilmington. Somerset was once a 
thriving farm and logging community but 


* Expanded by the author from an article in 
the Vermonter, and here reprinted by kind 
permission of its editor. 





today there are no buildings standing. 
When the population of the town had 
dwindled to one family the State took it 
over and so it became an unorganized 
town. 

In 1913 the New England Power Co. 
bought up all of the town but one farm 
and built what was then called the largest 
earth dam in the world, across the Deer- 
field river which runs through the center 
of the township. The backwater pond 
from this dam extends seven miles back 
into a wild and uninhabited area of 
spruce swamps and hardwood ridges. The 
whole section lies in a pocket, with Som- 
erset Mountain on the east, Glastonbury 
Mountain on the and Stratton 
Mountain to the north, and is from 2,000 
to 2,400 feet above sea level. 

While roaming through this real wil- 


west 


derness country, other evidences of beaver 
activity were to be seen. Emptying into 
the Company pond are ten small year- 
round brooks and on at least two of them 
are small beaver dams that seem to have 
been in existence for several years, but 
the one on the ‘“Tub Cover” brook was 
the only place where any real activity was 
Zone on. 

When the first settlers came to Ver- 
mont beaver were abundant, but as always 
seems to happen to wild life that have a 
food or fur value, and with no restrictions 
as to killing them, their numbers were so 
depleted that in a few years the Vermont 
beaver were nearly extinct. What few 
survived were mostly in remote spots in 
the northern part of the state. 

‘These northern beaver have increased 
so that in some sections there are quite a 
number of working colonies. In the south- 
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ern part of the state, and more especially 
in the Somerset area, there have been 
fragmentary reports coming in for eight 
or ten years of small beaver dams on some 
of the back brooks; so the beaver must 
have been working in this locality for 
some time. 

The State Fish and Game Department 
estimate is that there are at least four 
the current 
population of Vermont. From what I 
have seen, this estimate is based in part 


hundred beaver in beaver 


upon reports of small dams seen on brooks, 
usually by fishermen, and are not an ac- 
tual observation by a State field man. A 
small dam across a brook does not neces- 
sarily mean thata colony is located there. 
Old male beaver are often driven out of 
an active colony by the younger. male 
beaver, and these old beaver having been 
deposed, during the spring and summer 
often roam up and down the brooks, 
building small dams here and there for 
their pleasure and convenience. This ac- 
counts for many of the dams found on 
smaller brooks, and if these are reported to 
a game warden as beaver colonies, and in- 
cluded in the total estimate, it could make 
a considerable difference in the estimated 
population,—but by another means of es- 
timation, based upon the actual field work 
being done by local men who would be 
familiar with a given area assigned them 
to work over and whose duties would be 
to acquaint themselves with all forms of 
wild life in their given area and to make 
comprehensive reports on what they 
themselves actually saw, a more accurate 
count would be made. 
During recent years, single pairs of 
beaver have been imported and liberated 
in certain localities in southern Vermont. 
Scattered colonies show that the beaver 
have persisted in existing, but there is no 
evidence that they have actually flourished. 


Most of the colonies are in out-of-the-way 
places back from the roads and used trails, 
and so they are seldom discovered. It is 
doubtful, at least here in the hills, if an ac- 
tive colony would have a prolonged exist- 
brooks 
travel too fast through narrow valleys and 


ence, because these mountain 
narrower cuts and only slow down 
enough for the beaver to harness them 
when they pass through the upland 
swamps. 

‘Then comes the very essential matter 
of appeasing an, appetite worked up by the 
real labor of cutting down trees, working 
them into easily handled lengths and skid- 
ding them into the water; also such work 
as shoveling and hauling mud to keep the 
dam in repair and the house tight. 

Many of the swamps grow nothing but 
spruce, balsam and hardwoods—unpalat- 
able to the beaver. The beaver’s way of 
life calls for a fairly slow-running stream, 
where flood water has a chance to spread 
out and not crowd in one place against the 
dam and it must run through or close by 
a good stand of poplar. This is really of 
the first importance, because the bark of 
the poplar tree, down to the solid wood, 
seems to be the main and only item in the 
beaver diet. When the poplar along the 
brook is gone they have to hunt up an- 
other brook favorable to their peculiar 
living requirements. 

When there is poplar farther up on the 
brook they may be able to raise the dam 
enough to flood back to reach it, or they 
may build an entirely new dam above the 
first. There was evidence that this colony 
I had. found had already started such a 
project at the very head of the pond. 
These beaver are fortunate to have a sup- 
ply of poplar for a thousand feet or so up- 
stream. 

This colony is located in a narrow val- 
ley some one hundred fifty feet across and 
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half a mile long. The brook comes directly 
off a mountain but the little valley is fairly 
flat, so the brook runs smoothly through 
the entire length. I think this colony has 
been there for four or five years and about 
half the original poplar has been cut. How 
many beaver there are I have no idea. 

The dam is eighty feet across and at 
least ten feet high at the brook, tapering 
to a foot at the extreme ends. In width it 
is ten to twelve feet at the center, tapering 
to two feet at the ends. ‘The outside pre- 
sents a ragged breastwork of the ends of 
” of the 
poplar with a few white birch, all in varied 
lengths of from one foot to fifteen. The 
inside is packed smooth from top to bot- 
tom with clay mud. 

This dam makes a pond about four 
hundred feet long. About half way up and 
in the middle is the house, built of the 
same materials as the dam. It looks, in 
shape and size, like pictures of those South 


alder sticks and gnawed “bones” 


Sea island grass houses, only more roughly 
constructed of sticks and mud—one might 
have copied the idea from the other. 

At the base it is some twenty feet across 
and in height about twelve feet. The 
whole structure is rounded up so that at 
the top two men might stand. This top 
showed signs of having been used as a 
nook as it was littered with 

gnawed “bones.” The outside above the 
water line was chinked and packed thick 
) : with mud; but lower down there was no 
* mud, probably so the water would cir- 
culate through the foundations into the 

cellar. 


lunche mn 


‘There seem to be three entrances into 

this cellar which is flooded, the beaver 
: living upstairs in a more or less snug and 
: dry apartment. Here they are safe from 

any marauding animals, though I do not 
. know of any such around now that would 
attack a beaver; bear might, but here the 








house in the water is their protection. I 
have been told that otter will kill beaver 
but after having seen the work of beaver 
teeth on the poplar stumps I think, if I 
were an otter, I would consider my sins 
long and seriously before attacking a 
beaver. 

What the inside of the house looks like 
I have to leave to imagination. The en- 
trances, beneath the water, looked rather 
small to crawl through and the water 
looked deep and cold, enough to dampen 
my desire for further investigation. I 
have heard that the beaver, when at home, 
sit on sticks with their tails in the water. 

As loggers the beaver are surely waste- 
ful critters. If a tree does not break off 
clean at the stump or if the top lodges in 
another tree, only what can be reached 
from the ground is used. In this colony 
probably half the trees were lost because 
they did not land squarely on the ground. 

I saw a tree fifty feet high and a foot 
through on the stump cut and left with 
hardly a twig having been eaten. It looked 
like the work of a young beaver, practic- 
ing maybe, for the stump was cut only 
about a foot up. I wished I had brought an 
axe along so I could have let down some 
of those freshly cut trees. 

In general the trees are cut two to 
three feet above the ground, depending 
no doubt on the size of the chopper—or 
chiseler—because the beaver’s teeth work 
like chisels. Some of the chips are as large 
as a man would make with an axe. The 
tree is cut into lengths up to three feet 
long and then taken to the pond. I have 
used “taken” rather tentatively in place 
of slid, dragged or shoved. Some of the 
sticks would make a good lift for a man, 
and were fifty feet from the pond. I wish I 
could see them while doing this work, as I 
do not know the method used—though I 
suspect they sort of drag them with their 
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teeth. There were several landings along 
the shore. where the logs were evidently 
slid into the water—places slippery with 
mud where the beaver had come dripping 
up out of the pond. 

After examining the stumps and felled 
trees I am sure that the beaver have no 
planned strategy as to where a tree will 


land when cut—that they just chip round 
and round and the tree goes as it is in- 
clined. With my limited acquaintance the 
beaver seems to be a happy-go-lucky, hap- 
hazard fellow, very timid, but an inter- 
esting animal to know and one who tends 
strictly to his own extraordinary way of 
living. 


The Connecticut Haddams: a Correction 


N the April 1945 issue of OLD TIME 
New ENGLAND, on page 66 we 
printed a picture of the Nathan Hale 
called Hale 
taught there in 1773-1774—, which was 
entitled, on the photograph, as being lo- 
cated at “‘Haddam, Conn.” Since that 
time, we have received letters from sev- 


Schoolhouse ,—so because 


eral subscribers correcting the grievous 
error we made. It seems that the School- 
house illustrated is located in East Had- 
dam, not Haddam. And the further fol- 
lowing facts have also been brought to 
light; Jtem: that the 
Schoolhouse is not now upon its original 
from where it 
formerly stood, at a lower location near a 
juncture on the “River Road,”’ to its pres- 
ent site. /tem: that East Haddam is on the 
eastern bank of the Connecticut River, 
which definitely divorces it from just 
plain Haddam, which stands upon the 
western side of the river,—although there 
is an existing bridge connecting the two 
towns. /tem: the matter seems to be fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that several 
more eastern-bank “Haddams”’ are upon 
the map;—including “Little Haddam,” 
“Haddam Neck” (both in Middlesex 
County ) and even another section, known 
as “Middle Haddam,” although it lies 


aforementioned 


site, but was removed 


within another county, Chatham, and is— 
upon the map,—the northernmost of all 
the family! 

It furthermore develops that the origi- 
nal name of the township was ““Hadham”’ 
and was taken from a town of the same 
name—and spelling—in England. For 
the information of those likely to visit the 
Hale Schoolhouse, it might also be added 
that probably the most interesting old 
structure nearby is the General Champion 
House (East Haddam) which stands up- 
on a bluff commanding a fine view across 
the river, with the ruins of an old terraced 
garden extending down the hillside, at the 
lower end of which is an old warehouse, 
which probably originally connected with 
the owner’s wharf, upon the bank of the 
river below. General Champion was 
Commissary-General in the Continental 
Army under Washington, and built him- 
self a very fine residence at East Haddam 
on lands then extending for a considerable 
distance along the river bank. ‘The road 
now running along the river, under the 
bluff on which this house is located, then 
did not exist. There is another Champion 
house nearby, the dwelling of Colonel 
Henry Champion, also of Revolutionary 
fame, who built his house in 1790, in the 
adjoining township of Colchester. 














Houses Owned by 
The Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities 





Peter Turts Howse, 350 Riverside Ave. near Spring St., Med- 
ford, Mass. 5 m. from Boston. Take first left after crossing the 
Wellington Bridge, on the Northern Artery. Built by Capt. 
Peter Tufts about 1678. Two-story brick house with steep 
gambrel roof. Superb oak beams exposed in interior. Part of 
staircase is original. Open to visitors. 





EmersoN-Howarp House, Turkey Shore Road, Ipswich, Mass. 
26 m. from Boston, at eastern end of Green Street Bridge. 
Claimed to have been built before 1648 by Thomas Emerson. 
Two-story house with narrow overhang in front. Remodelled 
interior. Open to visitors. 


See Old-Time New England, Vol. 21, p. 47. 





Jewett Memoria, South Berwick, Maine. 72 m. from Boston, 
via Portsmouth and Eliot. Built in 1774 by John Haggins. The 
birthplace of Sarah Orne Jewett, authoress. Fine interiors, 
furnished with — ~ furniture. Open to visitors. 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 22, p. 192. 








SpauLtpinGc Grist Mitt, Townsend Harbor, Mass. 45 m. from 
Boston, on the Lunenburg road, built about 1840. The old stones 
are still in place. The two-story ell, built at a later date, is now 
used as a museum for the larger household and farm implements. 





Bennett Hovse, 199 Main St., Fairhaven, Mass. 60 m. from 
Boston, by way of New Bedford. Eighteen-room house. Built in 
1810 by Capt. Thomas Bennett, a packet ship sea captain sailing 
between New York and Liverpool. House furnished with much 
good old mahogany. Open to inspection. 
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Cotton House, 787 Longmeadow Street, Longmeadow, Mass. 
About 5 m. south of Springfield. Built 1734 by Captain Simon 
Colton. Two and a half story wooden house. Let to tenants. Not 
open to visitors. 
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**‘BLEAKHOUSE,”’ 


Peterborough, 
the town on the Wilton Road, Two and a half story wooden 
house. Used as a tea room and guest house. 





N. H. 








MawpsLey-GarRDNER-WaTSON-PITMAN HOUSE, 
ner John Street, Newport, R. I. Center built about 1700. Front 
added about 1747 by Capt. John Mawdsley. 

wooden house. Parlor panelled throughout; 
staircase. Let to tenants but a few rooms are shown to visitors. 
See Old-Time New England, Vol. 


No special hours. 








ALEXANDER Howse, 


1811 for Colonel James Byers from designs by Asher Benjamin; 





284 State Street, 


Antiquities 


Winstow Crocker House, Yarmouthport, Mass. Seventy-six m. 
from Boston. Built about the middle of the 18th century at 
West Barnstable, Mass. Taken down and re-erected in 1934-1935 
on land adjoining the Col. John Thacher House. Two and a half 





story wooden house. Appropriately furnished. Not yet open to 
visitors. 
One mile to the south of 








SPAULDING CooPERAGE Suop, Townsend Harbor, Mass. 45 m. from 
Boston on the Lunenburg road. Built about 184s. 














Spring Street, cor- 


Two story, hip roof 
an interesting old 


28, p. 79. 


: 20 Muirhead Street, 
Nine miles from Boston. 
vard at Bromfield Street, or off Hancock Street at Beach Street. 


Cot. Jostan Quincy Howse, 
Quincy, Mass. 


Wollaston, 
Turn off shore boule- 


Built 1770 by Col. Josiah Quincy. Given the Society in 1937. 
Open to visitors week days 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Closed Saturdays at 
12 noon. See Old-Time New England, Vol. 28, p. 85. 











Springfield, Mass. Built 




















sold in 1825 to Colonel Israel Trask and in 1858 to Henry Alex- 
ander, Jr. Presented to the Society in 1939. Open for inspection. 








See Old-Time New England, Vol. 


30, P- 35. 
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Houses Owned by 


The Hociety for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities 


Cuomas WoopsripGe Hovse, 48 Bridge Street, Salem, Mass. 17 
m. from Boston. The gift in 1938 of admirers of the work ot 
Samuel McIntire, architect of the house in 1810. Entrance pe 
mantelpiece and finish in one room had been removed, but all 
except the porch have been restored. Lower floor rooms are open 
to inspection, being occupied by dealers in antiques, and a 
vilder. The upper stories are used by the Society for storage. 











NEHEMIAH Royce Howse, 538 North Main Street, Wallingford, 
Conn. 24 m. from Hartford and 15 m. from New Haven. Built in 
1672 and given to the Society in 1939 by Miss Helen E. Royce. 
Fine example of a typical Connecticut Valley leanto house of the 
period. The stone chimney is a restoration. The furniture, of 
local Connecticut sources, is to ‘ rearranged. Miss Royce re- 
mains as custodian, and the house is open to visitors during the 
summer. 








InpIAN Hitt Farm, Indian Hill Street, West Newbury, Mass. 
33 m. from Boston via Newburyport, or follow Cherry Hill Nur 
sery signs from turnpike. Nucleus of the house was built about 
i830, but later greatly extended by Major Ben Perley Poore, until 
it has become a quaint grouping of about 50 rooms (including the 
Farmer's wing) of which 37 are shown, in addition to the con- 
necting stables and farm buildings. The layout of the extensive 
gardens, long abandoned, can still be traced. To be seen only by 
prior arrangement with the Society, Cap. 3956. 








Tacops FARMHOUSE, Cor. Main St. (Route 123) and Jacobs 
Lane, Assinippi, Norwell, Mass. 22 m. from Boston, by Route 
3. This extensive farm property, with a large house of 1726, 
with later additions, a shed, barn and stable, was bequeathed to 
the Society in 1941 by Dr. Henry Barton Jacobs. The furnish- 
ings of the house gradually are being assembled. Open to visitors. 








Rocky Hitt Meetinc Howse, located between Amesbury and 
Salisbury, Mass., north of Route 110. 41 m. from Boston by 
Ne whuryport. Built in 1785. The finest and best preserved ex 
ample of an old Meeting House in Massachusetts. Services will 
be held on three Sundays in summer, beginning July 21. Open to 
visitors at other times, key at Mrs. George Collins’ house across 
the street. 

See Old-Time New Engiand, Vol. 32, p. 107. 








“Beauport,” Eastern Point Boulevard, Gloucester, Mass. 37 m. 
from Boston. This irregular aggregation of 43 rooms, overlooking 
Gloucester Harbor, may be seen very nearly as built. It contains 
olonial fragments, furnishings, paintings, prints, early books 

local documents, china, glass, pine and hardwood pieces, lighting 
fixtures, etc., etc. Gift of Mrs. Joseph V. McMullan, Mr. Frasier 
McCann and Mrs. Helena W. Guest. Open to the eee from 
June through September, except for the time when the grantor’s 
family is in residence. Fee, $1.00. 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 33, p. 44. 
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BRADBURY-SPAULDING 
trom 


Mass. 39 m. 
about 1788-1791, 
open to visitors. 


the “Whitefield C 


while 





Hovse, 28 
foston. A 
ile still 
At one time the 
hurch,”’ 


only 


and the 


sturdy 
» half 
home of Dr. 
rendezvous of many 


Kittery Point, Maine. 4 m. from Ports- 
Among the most interesting mansions 
suilt by the widowed Lady Pepperrell in 
who lived in the Sparhawk House, 
still standing nearby. Gift to the Society in 1942 from Mrs. 
Hodge and Miss Parry, it was beautifully furnished. Unfor- 
tunately, a fire on December 27, 1945, badly damaged both dwell- 
ing and historic contents. The exterior has been repaired, but its 
opening this summer has been postponed. 
See Old-Time New 


LapY PEPPERRELL Howse, 

mouth; 65 m. from Boston. 

nse rg our northern coast. 
760 to be near her d: 1ughter, 





England, Vol. 33. p. 45. 





Green Street, 
gambrel 


Newburyport, 
rooted mansion ot 
furnished, is partly 
Spalding, pastor of 
New Eng- 














land authors, including Gail Hamilton, Celia Thaxter, Margaret 
Deland and John Greenleaf Whittier. The Garden between th: 
house and the adjoining churchyard retains much of its box pat- 
terned layout. 

New 


See Old-Time England, Vol. 34, p. 67. 





Daniet Marretr Hovse, 
17 m. from Portland. 
the parsonage of kev. Mr. 
Marrett family. A 
period with a garden at the 
renovated ) copied by 


Lilley, in residence 





Hoorer:ParKer Howse, 181 Washington Street, Mor blehead, 
Mass. 17 m. from Boston. The gift in 1944 of Mrs. Sarah E. 
Parker, in memory of the late Rey. Robert Parker, suilt by 


Robert Hooper, betore the Revolution, it is a fine example of a 
merchant’s dwelling of the period, including his Counting room 
and supply storage for his fishermen. The rear terraces overlook 
a modern garden. Let to tenants, and so closed to members and 
public. See Old-Time New England, Vol. 36, p. 25. 





Merrece’s Tavern, South L 
14% m. from Stockbridge. 
hostelrys of about 1760, 

1830-1835, above the snaseer 
century Tap-room mead ar. 
equipment and furnishine rs. 
buildings are preserved by 
Open to visitors from June 
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Miss C he > Ba 
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See Old-Time 





Maine. 82 m. from Boston; 
Benjamin Titcomb in 1789, later 
home of the 
farmste: ad of the region and 
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Marrett from an old Salem 
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BEQUESTS 


— persons prefer to endow educational, fraternal, his- 
torical, religious, and charitable organizations by trusts, 
under their wills rather than by outright gifts. This method is 
designed to provide dependable income without the responsi- 
bilities and details involved in the management of investments. 


“Will Making—the Chart of an Estate”’ 


Sent on request 


S\tate Street Trust Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


MAIN OFFICE 
Corner State and Congress Streets 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 
Copley Square Office: 581 Boylston Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: Cor. Massachusetts Ave. and Boylston St. 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











Du Pont AMERICANA 
To Be On View 


Several rooms in the residence of Mr. 
Henry F. du Pont at Winterthur, Dela- 
ware, will be open to the public the 
first Tuesday and the following two days 
of each month, from 2:00 to 4:00 p.m. 

Admission will be free, but the name 
and address of all persons desiring to 
visit the exhibition will have to be given 
when applying for cards of admission by 
writing to the ofhce of Mr. Henry F. 
du Pont, Room 1070, Du Pont Building, 
Wilmington. Please specify the date for 
which card is requested. Groups will 
be limited to four persons. 

The exhibitions will be under the 
management of the Winterthur Cor- 
poration, Beverley R. Robinson, Presi- 
dent, 15 Broad Street, New York City. 
This is a corporation organized under 
the laws of Delaware for charitable and 
educational purposes. 


WINTERTHUR CoRPORATION 





WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 
Towns, Ships, and Character. 4 American 


Maps. § Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. 4] Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
4 First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 








COOLEY’S Inc. 


Established 1860 


REPAIRING - RESTORING 
REPRODUCTIONS 


CHINA - GLASS - SILVER 


GIFTS 
34 Newbury Street 


KEN. 3827 Boston 























OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned—Framed 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 
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American mahogany corner cabinet of pleasing simple design, circa 1800. 


8215 inches high, 4614 inches wide (across front). $485. 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


/ ? 
: Gy diguarwans, F Jewelers Geld and Silvers mths 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


Offer ed subje: { té¢ Pp’ ior Sadie 














The Aims of 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 





The Society was organized in 1910 for the purpose of preserving for future 
generations the rapidly disappearing architectural monuments of New England 
and the smaller antiquities connected with its people. 

In pursuit of this objective it has acquired and maintains thirty-nine old 
houses, a grist mill and cooperage shop, a McIntire-designed barn, a picturesque 
old fish shed, two graveyards, and a meeting-house. In addition it administers a 
family graveyard through ownership of an endowment fund. 

The smaller antiquities in scores of thousands are brought together in its Mu- 
seum of New England Antiquities, and placed on exhibition in its series of 
period museum houses. 

The Library specializes on museum and preservation work, and houses its 
collection of pictorial material, photographs, stereographs, picture postal cards, 
clippings, etc. 

The Museum and Library are at its headquarters, connected with the Harri- 
son Gray Otis House, built in 1795, at 141 Cambridge Street, Boston. 

Its endowment funds and real estate represents investments of $818,146.65. 

It publishes Otp-TimeE New ENGLAND, a quarterly illustrated magazine 
devoted to the ancient buildings, household furnishings, domestic arts, man- 
ners and customs and minor antiquities of the New England people. Subscrip- 
tion to this magazine is included in the annual membership fee. 

Membership: Life ($100); Active ($6); Associate ($3) may not vote nor 
hold office. 

Checks should be made payable to CARLETON R. RicHMonpD, Treasurer, 
141 Cambridge Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 











BEQUEST FORM 


I Give, Devise and Bequeath to 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 
A CORPORATION DULY INCORPORATED BY THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


AND LOCATED IN BOSTON, IN SAID COMMONWEALTH, . 


Note — Bequests may be made in real estate, money, or any objects re- 


lating to New England having historical, antiquarian, or artistic interest. 














